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classics in the original, is best fixed by the date of
the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453.
The breaking up of the Greek empire scattered a
number of Greek scholars over Europe, and made Greek
literature familiar to all cultivated minds. This was the
later and more important Renaissance. But there was
an earlier Renaissance of the thirteenth century. Dante-
penetrated as he is with the learning of the School-
men^ reverences Vergil as Ms leader and master. Pe-
trarch, nearly his contemporary, devoted his best talents
to the revival of the study of antiquity. The flush of
this early dawn spread even to France and England
The first great Italian schoolmaster of the new type was
Vittorino da Feltre, who taught at Mantua, at the court
of the Gonzagas. He was a little, lean, sprightly man,
who lived entirely among his scholars, and devoted him-
self to their service. He was lodged by his princely
masters in a palace with galleries, halls, and porticoes,
spacious courts, and springing fountains, the walls painted
with frescoes of children at play. He laid great stress
on moral education ; his discipline was strict both for
himself and others. E&e was the companion of his pupils
in play as well as work. The main point of his instruction
was language. His favourite authors were Vergil and
Cicero, Homer and Demosthenes. His pupils were
expected to know these authors before they went on to
any others. They were also trained in discussion, in
mathematics, and in music. The best masters in each
study were engaged by him. Four learned Greeks in-
spired a taste for their own language. Vittorino lived to
a good old age, dying in 1477. His spiritual successor
in Mantua was Castiglione, the author of the well-known
book, ' II Cortigiano/ which was intended by him to be
a complete handbook of a courtier's education. These